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Planning State F. F. A. 


Conventions 


A STATE CONVENTION of any 
kind is a big affair. An F.F.A. meet- 
ing on the state level should be more 
than a big affair; it should be a series 
of meetings that train for better rural 
leadership. It should provide an opportu- 
nity for F.F.A. representatives to discuss 
and plan a program of action for the 
good of the entire state. It should be a 
place where adult leaders of the state 
have an opportunity to observe and rub 
shoulders with farm lads who reach de- 
cisions on items of business, by careful 
analysis of facts presented, and not by 
the political process of “log rolling.” 

The state convention activities should be planned and con- 
ducted by the state officers. A detailed convention program 
should be made available to local chapters and delegates, well 
in advance of the meeting. The items of business to be trans- 
acted should be included with the program. 

The convention program should be at a level suitable for 
high school farm boys. It should include very few, if any, 
speeches by adults. Talks and reports by officers and delegates 
should be limited to about 10 minutes each. Most sessions 
should include group singing or a special number. A short 
period of each day should be devoted to introductions. Hon- 
orable guests such as the Governor, or Dean of the Agricul- 
tural College should be asked to say just a word or two. The 
main part of each daytime session should be the transaction 
of old and new business or the giving of committee reports. 
Business items of least importance should be presented first. 
Often the best thinking delegates are hesitant to speak during 
the first session. The delegates should be allowed to come to 
their own decisions on most items of business. 

Important features such as State Farmer promotion and 
Best Chapter awards should be given a prominent place and 
ample time on the program. The delegates should be allowed 
to hear, at least, the finals in the public speaking contest. Boys 
receiving Foundation Awards should be introduced and a 
short brief of their accomplishments read. 

The election of new officers is an important item of business 
and ample time should be allowed for it. A nominating com- 
mittee should be appointed at the first session and this com- 
mittee should interview all eligible members. Major consider- 
ation in selecting candidates for an office in the state asso- 
ciation should be given to leadershp ability, farming program 
and experience with, and knowledge of, F.F.A. activities. In 
some cases it may be necessary also to consider geographical 
location of the F.F.A. member. It is best to have the officers 
well distributed over the state. More than one candidate should 
be selected for each office, if at all possible. If outstanding 
officer material is limited, two boys may be put on the ballot 
for president. The member receiving the most votes becomes 
president, the other vice-president. Another similar procedure 
is to select three candidates for president and vice-president. 
Each delegate votes for two. The boy receiving the most votes 
becomes president, the second high individual becomes vice- 
president. Ballots should be prepared. All candidates for an 
office should be introduced, a brief of their activities read and 
each should be asked to make a brief statement. As a rule, 
the candidates should be delegates who have taken an active 
part in the convention. Important committee assignments 
should be given to delegates holding the State Farmer degree, 
who have outstanding records in leadership. 

Other features such as bands, banquets, shows and educa- 
tional exhibits could be discussed. They add to the convention 
but do not make it—H. W. Derems, Assistant State Super- 
visor, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


H. W. Deems 
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Functions of State F.F.A. 
Contests 


ONTESTS hold a conspicuous place 
in vocational education in agrieul- 
ture and in the program of the Future 
Farmers of America. They attract con- 
siderable attention and are the topic of 
much discussion—for and against. The 
increased number of F.F.A. contests and 
their growing popularity pose a major 
problem which should be a matter of 
concern to all of us. The place of con- 
tests in the total F.F.A. program has 
never been clearly established and the 
use made of them has varied considera- 
bly within chapters and states. There- 
fore, if we are to acknowledge that they 
should be included in our activities, and if they are to be pur- 
posefully and objectively integrated then their purpose and 
use must be more clearly understood. 


A. R. Bunger 


Outgrowth of Training 

Contests should be the outgrowth of sound training pro- 
grams, and should be used only as one of the means to achieve 
those purposes and objectives for which the F.F.A. program 
is designed. They are a training device and must fit into the 
general pattern of instruction together with other teaching 
aids. If the present rate of emphasis continues to be placed on 
contests there is extreme danger that they will become an end 
in themselves and will not serve as an intended means to an 
end. Their educational value has already begun to be dwarfed 
and a commercial significance is becoming apparent because of 
the monetary incentives to win. The glamour of contests and 
the glory of winning can easily and readily overshadow the 
training objectives of such activities. All too frequently the 
ultimate purposes are the awards and the publicity which they 
attract. Such a philosophy has no place in the program of the 
F.F.A. and is not compatible with the aims and purposes of 
our organization. Care must be exercised to eliminate and 
destroy those elements of F.F.A. contests which result in spe- 
cial training and consideration for a select few at the educa- 
tional expense of the majority, and which tend to weaken 
those principles on which the F.F.A. is built. 


If it is generally conceded that contests have a definite place 
in the F.F.A. program, then participation in them should be 
strongly encouraged. However, this encouragement must be 
extended to every eligible individual and not only to the few 
who show the best prospects for winning. We dare not lose 
sight of the purposes of the organization, nor should we fail 
to plan and develop our chapter and state contests so the op- 
portunity to realize those purposes may be shared equally by 
all members. Systematic learning for the progressive estab- 
lishment in farming by the individual must remain a para- 
mount fundamental of our program if we are to retain the 
strong foundation on which the Future Farmers of America 
organization was founded. 

The plan of rating teams and individuals according to a 
degree of quality rather than by numerical designation has 
eliminated one of the most serious hazards in contests. This 
plan is being used by many states and is the one by which our 
national contests are now rated. It would be desirable to have 
all contests from the local chapter to the national level pat- 
terned after a similar rating system. Such a system reduces to 
a minimum the development of undesirable interests inherent 
in competition, and encourages a greater consideration to the 
development of skills and judgment abilities by the mass of 
learners. 


In planning and executing F.F.A. contests it is of the ut- 
most importance that they be evaluated in terms of the pur- 
(Continued on Page 185) 
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F.F.A. Conventions 


Leadership training emphasized at 
West Virginia F.F.A. Convention 


SHERRILL D. McMILLEN, State Executive Secretary, Charleston, W. Va. 


EADERS are 

trained, not 
born” is the key- 
note taken by the 
West Virginia As- 
sociation of Future 
Farmers of Amer- 
ica in planning and 
conducting their 
annual state lead- 
ership conference 
and state conven- 
tion. 

Since the F.F.A. 
was chartered as a 
state association nineteen years ago, the 
annual conference has been considered 
the climax of the year’s activities. Orig- 
inally, the conferences were devoted al- 
most entirely to transacting the Official 
business of the state association. Now 
we know that this conference, in addi- 
tion to transacting the official business, 
is the foundation for our leadership 
training program for all chapters within 
our state. 


S. D. McMillen 


The success of any conference depends 
upon planning and conducting all activi- 
ties so that maximum experiences may 
be obtained by all members present. 


In planning the annual convention 
and leadership conference held each 
year in August, the state executive 
committee meets early in the spring and 
arranges the program and appoints the 
necessary committees to conduct the con- 
ference. 


State Officers Responsible 
The planning of the conference and 
all committee assignments are the re- 
sponsibilities of the state officers, with 
the state adviser and executive secretary 
serving in an advisory capacity. 
The program is planned to accomplish 
the following objectives: 
1. Conduct the official business of the 
state association 
2. Develop the state program of activ- 
ities 
3. Provide leadership training for all 
chapter officers 
4. Stimulate interest in all state con- 
tests 
5. Promote the public relations and 
information program sponsored by 
the state association 
Soon after the program is planned, a 
copy of the program in the form of a 
printed invitation to attend the conven- 
tion is sent to all F.F.A. chapters, hon- 
orary members and friends of the F.F.A. 
throughout West Virginia. All commit- 
tee members are notified as to their du- 
ties during the conference and printed 


programs are prepared for all state con- 
tests and special programs to be held 
during the convention. 

The five-day state convention and 
leadership conference is held at the na- 
tionally known state 4-H camp located 
at Jackson’s Mill, West Virginia. This 
camp provides complete facilities for 
meals and lodging, conference groups, 
recreational activities for approximately 
400 people and is used by all educational 
groups within the state. 

Three or four days prior to the open- 
ing of the state convention, the state 
executive committee meets at Jackson’s 
Mill to complete final plans for the con- 
ference. At this time all delegates, state 
contestants, band members, State and 
American Farmer candidates, chapter 
advisers and visitors registered for the 
convention, are assigned to cottages and 


2:15 P.M.—Preliminary Public Speak- 

ing Contest 

Preliminary Parliamentary Procedure 
Contest 

Placing all exhibits in exhibit hall 

Rehearsal of State Band and Glee 
Club 

4:00 P.M.—Recreational activities 

7:30 P.M.—First Session State Conven- 

tion 

1. Opening ceremony 

2. Minutes of 18th Convention 

3. Old business 

4. New business 

5. Nominations for State Farmer De- 
gree 

6. Special reports 

7. Closing ceremony 

9:15 P.M.—Special Program of Enter- 

tainment 


Saturday, August 2, 1947 

8:45 A.M.—Leadership training classes 
organized. (All members and advisers 
will attend one of the following 
classes) 

How to be a good presiding officer 
How to be a good secretary 

How to be a good treasurer 

How to be a good reporter 

How to be a good parliamentarian 


{imp e 


The state 4-H Soon located at Jackson's Hill, is used to conduct the Annual 


State Convention and Lead 


fae 


the camp facilities organized for all 
meetings and recreational activities. 

The convention starts with the regis- 
tration and assignment to cottages. From 
the time the first member arrives on Fri- 
day until the official ceremony closing the 
convention at noon Tuesday, the pro- 
gram is completely in charge of the state 
officers. 

An outline of the program planned for 
the 19th Annual Convention points out 
the activities conducted during the con- 
ference. 

Friday, August 1, 1947 


9:00 A. \M.-12:00 Noon—Registration | 


and assignment to cottages 

1:30 P.M.—Opening Session 

1. Opening ceremony 

2. Seating of delegates 

3. Explanation of conference plans 
4. Appointment of committees 

5. Closing ceremony 


ship ference. 

10:30 A.M.—Second Session State Con- 
vention 
1. Unfinished business 
2. Special reports 


11 :00 A.M.—Committee meetirgs 
1.15 P.M.—Leadership training classes 
2:30 P.M—Third Session State Con- 


1. Unfinished business 
2. New business 
3. Committee reports 
4. Special reports 
3:30 P.M.—Recreation—for everyone 
7 :00 P.M.—Rehearsals—State Band and 
Glee Club 
8:00 P.M.—Eighteenth Annual State 
F.F.A. Public Speaking Contest 
9:30 P.M.—Movies 
Sunday, August 3, 1947 
“Visitors’ Day” 
8:45 A.M.—Rehearsal—State Band and 
Glee Club 
9:45 A.M.—Morning Religious Service 


~ 11:00 A.M.—Conferring of State Farmer 


Degrees 
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F.A. Contests 


12:15 P.M.—Annual Banquet and Pro- 
gram 

1. Introduction of all guests 

2. Conferring of Honorary State 
Farmer Degrees 

3. Announcement and presentation of 
awards: 
a. State Star Farmer 
b. Better Chapter Contest 

4. Honorary Foundation Donors 

5. Guest Speakers 

3:00 P.M.—Recreational Program 

7:00 P.M.—Vesper Service 

8:00 P.M.—Finals — State 
tary Procedure Contest 

Amateur Contest 

Presentation of awards 


Monday, August 4, 1947 
9:00 A.M.—Leadership training classes 

10:30 A.M.—Fourth Session State Con- 

vention 

1:15 P.M.—Leadership training classes 

2:15 P.M.—Fifth Session State Conven- 

tion 

3:15 P.M—Rercreational Program 

8:00 P.M.—Special Program — Spon- 
sored by the Farm Electrification 
Council of West Virginia 

A program devoted to informing the 
F.F.A. about the progress of Farm 
Electrification in West Virginia. 

9:00 P.M. -9:30 P.M.—Radio broadcast 
direct from the convention over West 
Virginia stations. 

10:00 P.M.—F.F.A. party by Farm Elec- 
trification Council 


Tuesday, August 5, 1947 
8:30 A.M—Final leadership training 
class 
9:45A.M.—Final Session State Con- 
vention 
1. Approve State Program of Activi- 
ties 
Approve budget 
Unfinished business 
Election of officers 


Parliamen- 


PON 


11:00 A.M.—Joint meeting, retiring and 
incoming officers 
1:30 P.M.—Meeting of State F.F.A. 

Executive Committee. 

Leadership training, official business of 
the state association, planned recrea- 
tional and social activities, state contests 
and exhibits are all used to give the 
F.F.A. members, advisers and guests 
the maximum amount of individual par- 
ticipation in the conference. 


State Leaders Participate 

Each day of the convention features 
one or more activities that will bring 
outstanding state leaders to the confer- 
ence to participate in the program. 
Judges for all contests are selected to 
bring representatives of state agricul- 
tural organizations, state government, 
county superintendents of schools, high 
school principals and others to the con- 
vention. As an example of this, two 
county superintendents of schools, the 
state supervisor of high schools, di- 
rector of vocational education, state 
boys’ 4-H club agent, head of the de- 
partment of rural organization—West 
Virginia university, and the president 
of the state senate served as judges for 
the public speaking and parliamentary 
procedure contests. 

Visitors’ day is always planned as the 
highlight of the convention. All former 
F.F.A. members, past state officers, par- 
ents of F.F.A. members and guests are 
invited to spend Sunday with the Future 
Farmers of America at their state con- 
vention. At the past state convention, 
several hundred guests visited the camp 
on Visitors’ Day. 

The governor of West Virginia, state 
superintendent of schools, commis- 


Exhibits of agricultural 
retarys’ books, treasurers 


roducts, chapter exhibits, winning record books, sec- 
books and scrap books are featured in the exhibits at 


the Annual State Convention and Leadership Conference. 
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sioner of agriculture, dean of the col- 
lege of agriculture, representatives of 
the extension service, 4-H clubs, Farm 
Bureau, Grange, Future Homemakers of 
American and business organizations 
were present to participate in the activi- 
ties. 

Sixteen past state officers attended the 
convention and the group organized the 
“West Virginia Past F.F.A. Officers’ 
Club” This organization will meet each 
year at the annual convention to assist 
the association in any way possible. 


The program for Monday evening 
was sponsored by the West Virginia 
Farm Electrification Council. This or- 
ganization, devoted to developing the use 
of clectricity on the farms, is made up of 
representatives of all agricultural agen- 
cies and electrical power companies op- 
erating in the State of West Virginia. 

Each year some agricultural organiza- 
tion is invited to participate in the pro- 
gram as part of the public relations and 
information program sponsored by the 
state association. 


Five days are devoted to leadership 
training and conducting the business of 
the state association. The program is 
conducted to give all individuals present 
a maximum of experience thit will en- 
able them to combine the leadership 
training program and F.F.A. activities in 
their local federations and chapters. 


Functions of state contests 


(Continued from Page 183) 


poses which they are intended to achieve, 
and in terms of educational and training 
opportunities which they afford to the 
members. If it can be determined that 
contests are being used as a device to 
help attain our established training ob- 
jectives, if by their use we are develop- 
ing skills and the ability to render good 
judgment, if through them we are instill- 
ing ideals and fixing healthy attitudes, 
they are desirable and a definite place 
should be provided for them; and if the 
opportunity to participate in them is 
equally available to all of the members 
then we can justify the time and effort 
which contests demand.—A. R. Buncerr, 
State Supervisor, Denver, Colorado. 


A series of monthly radio broadcasts 
over KOB Albuquerque are being given 
by 12 F.F.A. chapters in New Mexico. 


Three workers in the field of ag- 
ricultural education in Oregon have been 
awarded keys for a minimum of 25 
years of service in vocational agricul- 
ture. The recipients are H. H. Gibson, 
Professor of Agricultural Education at 
Oregon State College, Ralph L. Mor- 
gan, State Supervisor of Agricultural 
Education, and Homer Grow, Instruc- 
tor at Roseburg. 
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Annual Convention 
North Carolina Association 


R. J. PEELER, State Executive Secretary, Raleigh, North Carolina 


VERYTHING 

worthwhile 
must have a pur- 
pose. And so it is 
with the annual 
convention of the 
North Carolina 
Future Farmers of 


is a purpose that 
goes beyond the 
routine of business 
and the regular 
scheduled program 
of events. 

The Tar Heel F.F.A.’s convene once a 
year in Raleigh ostensibly to check the 
past year’s accomplishments and to char- 
ter a course of action for the year to 
come. However, there are underlying 
purposes of such a gathering which are 
based on the solid principles of leader- 
ship training for today’s farm youth. 

The objective of this meeting, there- 
fore, could be classified as threefold: to 
inspire the boys and their teachers to 
make a constant effort to improve all 
phases of work, to increase enthusiasm 
of not only the group but the individual, 
and to further interest in F.F.A. work. 


Conducted by the Members 

The convention itself is conducted en- 
tirely by the boys.’ Behind the scenes, 
however, the staff members and teachers 
have laid the foundation by furnishing, 
to a large extent, the necessary inspira- 
tion, information and guidance. They 
have advised and instructed at previous 
meetings within their own chapters and 
during the convention proper are always 
on hand for further consultation if such 
is necessary. 

The organization of the convention is 
no small matter and is carried on with 
the skill and efficiency of F.F.A. leaders 
throughout the State. The first step lies 
in canvassing all local chapters relative 
to changes in the F.F.A. program. The 
F.F.A. advisory committee then meets 
to consider all recommended changes and 
to add any additional recommendations 
which the committee feels will further 
the improvement of certain phases of the 
F.F.A. program. 

A three-day joint meeting of the 
F-F.A. executive committee and the state 
F F.A. advisory council is held in order 
to plan the convention program and to 
discuss'the pros and cons of each item 
of business to be handled by the official 
delegates. This group votes on every 
item that comes up so that each indi- 
vidual may see how the other members 
of the group feel. However, they do not 
have the power to pass or veto any item 
that may arise. Regardless of how the 
majority feels, this item will go before 
the convention committee. One or more 
members of this group serves on each 
committee appointed during the conven- 
tion, and since they know the feelings of 
their fellow committee-members, they 
can readily advise as to whether or not 


R. J. Peeler 


America, for theirs . 


an item warrants further consideration 
on the floor. 

Three days prior to the convention the 
state F.F.A. executive committee meets 
to discuss all phases of the convention 
program. Members of this committee are 
designated to perform certain duties and 
responsibilities during the convention, 
such as introducing the speakers, serving 
as parliamentarian, welcoming guests, 
and serving as “safety man” whose re- 
sponsibility it is to see that action taken 
on various items of business is in com- 
plete accord with the high ideals and 
purposes of the F.F.A. 


This committee also reviews applica- 
tions for the State Farmer Degree and 
spends the remainder of the three-day 
period on various leadership training ac- 
tivities to be put into practice during the 
convention, They appoint one staff mem- 
ber, two local F.F.A. advisers and from 
three to five outstanding F.FA. boys to 
serve on each of the 10-12 committees, 
and then outline the duties and respon- 
sibilities of each committee, at the same 
time providing a folder containing help- 
ful information. 

These convention committees meet 
promptly following the first general ses- 
sion of the convention proper to take 
action on various items of business sub- 
mitted to them. Each committee has the 
authority to revise, eliminate or add any 
item it sees fit. Their reports are pre- 
sented on the convention floor during 
the second or third day for final consid- 
eration and action by the delegates. 


Talks, Business, Contests 


Actually the convention could be di- 
vided into three parts, an equal amount 
of time being spent on each of the three 
—inspirational talks, business and state 
elimination in contests. Speakers include 
political and agricultural leaders 
throughout the state. The contests are 
those that were begun within the 380 


local chapters, and through the process 
of elimination have gone through the 42 
federations and five districts. The dis- 
trict winners participate during the con- 
vention for state honors and a total of 
about $8,000 is awarded in cash prizes in 
order to stimulate interest. 


All official F.F.A. supplies are on saie 
at cost price during the convention, such 
as degree pins, manuals, secretary and 
treasurer’s books, scrap books and wear- 
ing apparel. Soon after the convention ‘s 
over, a summary of all business trans- 
actions and other items of interest is pre- 
pared by the state office and mailed ‘» 
every chapter. 

Last year’s convention was a typical 
one, being held in Raleigh at the Sir 
Walter Hotel, July 8-10. To even the 
most casual observer this three-day mect 
was the scene of thriving activity, the en- 
thusiasm and interest of those attending 
being evident at all times. 


Four Sessions 
It was divided into four sessions and 
featured such prominent speakers as 
Governor R. Gregg Cherry, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction Clyde A. 
Erwin, M. G. Mann, general manager of 
Cotton Cooperative, and others. 


During the convention a full report 
was given concerning the outstanding 
record made by the N. C. Future Farm- 
ers during the past school year. It was 
learned that the active membership was 
increased from 10,005 to 12,008, which 
brings the entire membership in the state, 
including active, associate and honorary 
members, up to 25,000. To top their list 
of accomplishments, they chalked up a 
labor income of $1,866,140 from project 
work. This included a total of 312,408 
layers for eggs, 807,642 broilers for meat, 
18,376 hogs for pork, 7,852 brood sows, 
10,812 home gardens, 18,406 acres of leg- 
umes and many other projects. 


The report also brought out the fact 
that over 9,000 boys out of the 12,000 
active members had a four-year plan in 
operation. This plan is adopted by every 
boy at the beginning of his high school 
years and includes the keeping of official 


(Continued on Page 187) 


Rufus Warren, center, State winner in the Forestry Contest receiving award from 

J. Warren Smith, State Director of Vocational Education. Standing between these 

two is C. M. Butler, Warren's teacher and local FFA Adviser and to his left is 

Bob Hoskins, Industrial Forester for the Seabord Railway and on the extreme left 
is W. K. Beichler, State Forester of North Carolina. 
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Activities Oregon State 


F.F.A. Convention 


RALPH L. MORGAN, 


EFORE the 

war, Oregon’s 
convention activi- 
ties were centered 
at the Oregon 
State College, 
where ample facil- 
ities were availa- 
ble. Chapters were 
limited to a total 
attendance of ten, 
including the in- 
structor and two 
delegates. Average 
attendance in pre- 


Ralph L. Morgan 


war years was 400. 

Convention meetings competed for in- 
terest with the numerous contests and 
demonstrations put on during the week. 
Among the contests were dairy and live- 
stock judging, grafting and budding, 
seed identification, grain judging, farm 
accounting, poultry judging, general 
demonstrations, project demonstrations, 
farm mechanics demonstrations, tractor 
driving, hog calling and others. 

In addition, organized tours of the va- 
rious agricultural departments of the 
college kept the boys occupied. The col- 
lege swimming tank was available to Fu- 
ture Farmers exclusively. Movie houses 
scheduled special shows, and a college 
baseball game was usually available on 
Saturday afternoon. Dormitories and 
fraternities housed and fed the group. 

This “old time” convention is prac- 
tically unknown to the present genera- 
tion of F.F.A. boys. During the war 
streamlining was necessary and due to 
restrictions on travel and meetings, con- 
ventions were limited first to a single 
delegate per chapter and later to two del- 
egates each. Three of these meetings 
were held at the Imperial Hotel in Port- 
land. Then a somewhat larger meeting 
was tried at the State Capitol Building, 
_ Salem. These Portland and Salem meet- 
ings culminating in the annual banquet 


State Adviser, Salem 


on the last evening, were principally de- 
voted to business. Practically all of those 
present were delegates and the result was 
a greater emphasis on business of the 
state association. There was little time in 
these two-day affairs for recreational ac- 
tivities. Tours were enjoyed when pos- 
sible, and one night was devoted to the 
finals of the state parliamentary contest, 
followed by a fun night with amateur 
acts put on by various chapters. 

Because of crowded conditions at the 
college, for the first time in history the 
expanded convention last year was taken 
east of the mountains to Pendleton, “The 
Round-Up City,” with an attendance of 
approximately 350. The city got behind 
the convention in a very fine way and 
the result was a most educational con- 
vention. Tours were conducted to stock 
ranches, large wheat farms, state insti- 
tutions, and large elevators, which were 
all new to the boys from western and 
southern Oregon. 

Awards were made to winners of the 
state parliamentary contest, and to indi- 
vidual winners of fun night activities. 
Pennants were also awarded winners of 
the new project book contest, and to the 
chapters having the best secretary’s and 
treasurer's books. Awards were also 
given for the best general demonstra- 


tions. 
Use Facilities at State 
Vocational School 

The 1948 convention will be at the 
newly organized Oregon Vocational 
School at Klamath Falls, in the southern 
part of the state. Here facilities are al- 
most unlimited for sleeping and eating 
at the school, with an estimated 800 boys 
planning to attend. A former Marine 
Recuperational Barracks, the school is 
ideal for a large group, having a huge 
80’ x 160’ swimming pool, a large bowl- 
ing alley, a complete gymnasium and a 
theater seating 1,300 persons. A recrea- 
tion chairman will supervise the organi- 
zation of various teams. 


Kenneth Logan of Hillsboro, state FFA treasurer, presents his officer's report to 
the delegates at the streamlined Oregon State Convention at the Imperial 
Hotel, Portland. ; 
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Contests planned include a dairy judg- 
ing contest, to pick the Oregon team to 
go to Waterloo, Iowa, next fall, tool 
identification, seed judging, farm mathe- 
matics, secretary's and treasurer’s book 
contest, project book contests, and dem- 
onstrations. The convention will be for 
three full days, April 8, 9, and 10, with 
tours through Tule Lake wild bird ref- 
uge; the Modoc Lava Beds; and Indian 
cave country of northern California; and 
the famous Klamath Basin that raises 
10 million dollars’ worth of potatoes each 
year. Barley and beef are also there in 
abundance. 

The state executive committee, con- 
sisting of the 5 student officers; Mr. 
Morgan, state adviser; the 6 district 
F.F.A. vice-presidents, and the 6 in- 
structor members of the advisory council 
will meet 2 or 3 days previous to the con- 
vention. They will lay final convention 
plans, interview prospective state farm- 
ers, pick the winners of the state Key- 
stone chapter contest, and the Oregon 
Star Farmer and perform other neces- 
sary duties. Eugene Hansen of Garland, 
Utah, national F.F.A. student secretary, 
is an invited guest to the 1948 conven- 
tion. Robert Taylor, past national 1st 
vice-president of Grants Pass, will also 
Le a guest. 

We feel from the standpoint of our 
state organization, that we have strength- 
ened our program during the war years. 
Our emphasis has been placed on better 
meetings and conducting our business 
with dispatch. We hope that the gains 
made in this line will not be lost, when 
we again take up the round of contests 
and tours that seem to be necessary when 
large groups are involved. We want all 
the boys to have a good time, but in- 
cluded in their report to the chapter 
should be a vivid description of the state 
association at work. 

We firmly believe that’a state conven- 
tion should be an example to local chap- 
ters. The meetings should be so handled, 
aud the banquet so arranged that the 
representatives from each chapter will 
take home ideas that will build stronger 
locai programs. Our conventions are run 
hy the boys for the boys, and every Fu- 
ture Farmer in the state hopes to attend 
at Jeast one during his high school ca- 
reer, 


North Carolina Convention 

(Continued from Page 186) 
project record books to be followed and 
enlarged upon as he progresses through 
school. Cooperative buying and selling 
are important items within the chapters, 
and it was found that over $76,000 was 
spent in the purchase of such articles as 
fruit trees, fertilizer, baby chicks and the 
like. 

Having always stressed the importance 
ef scholarship, the F.FA. is proud of the 
record made last year. Over 6,100 mem- 
bers made an average of 80 or more on 
all high school subjects, and 287 chapters 
had 2n approved F-.F.A. library. Recrea- 
tional activities in North Carolina have 
beer. extensive, and last year over 4,000 
boys were in attendance at the two sum- 
mcr camps owned by the F.F.A. Associa- 
tion, 


The Effingham, Kansas, F.F.A. chap- 
ter realized a net profit of $415 from 
« stand at the 1947 County Fair. 
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The Indiana F.F.A. Convention 


K. W. KILTZ, State Excutive Secretary, Lafayette, Indiana 


HE INDIANA 

F.F.A. Associ- 
ation was organ- 
ized in 1929. It was 
the nineteenth state 
association to be 
chartered. The first 
state convention of 
the association was 
held at Purdue 
University in Octo- 
ber, 1929. The In- 
diana association 
will hold its nine- 
teenth convention 
at Purdue University in April, 1948. 

The basic philosophy underlying the 
Indiana F.F.A. conventions is that the 
convention is to be considered primarily 
as a congress at which the state officers 
and the delegates from the various chap- 
ters are to participate in committee work 
and in business sessions to determine and 
plan desirable state-wide F.F.A. activi- 
ties. The individual chapters are then 
expected to add to the framework of 
proposed activities and to make detailed 
plans for chapter achievement. 

In addition to planning for the future 
some time is used during the convention 
for a review of activities of the past 
year of the local chapters, and of the 
twelve F.F.A. districts of the state. This 
review is considered to be valuable in 
suggesting to members of the less active 
chapters activities that might be incor- 
porated in their progams. The review of 
activities also is thought to have value as 
a method for making a general check on 
F.F.A. performance in the state and for 
determining activities that should receive 
greater emphasis and activities that 
should be discontinued because they de- 
viate from true F.F.A. objectives or 
from sound educational principles. 


1947 Convention 

A brief review of the 1947 Indiana 
F.F.A. convention program may serve to 
illustrate and emphasize the statements 
that have just been made. The conven- 
tion ran from 9:30 A. M. on Thursday, 
April 3, to noon on Saturday, April 5. 
The hours from 9:30 A. M. to noon on 
Thursday were used for a meeting of the 
state F.F.A. executive committee in 
which the conduct of the convention and 
the policies of the association were dis- 
cussed. The executive committee includes 
the state officers and the directors of the 
twelve F.F.A. districts of the state. 


Thursday afternoon of the convention 
was devoted to reports by each of the 
state officers and district directors on 
F.F.A. achievements in their respective 
spheres since the last convention. Re- 
ports were also given by a delegate who 
had attended the 1946 national conven- 
tion, by a delegate who had participated 
in the Prairie Farmer-WLS Four-State 
F.F.A. Award Trip and by delegates who 
had attended state F.F.A. camps in Ohio 
and Missouri. Such reports are of inter- 
est to the convention audience and help 
to develop new conceptions in the think- 
ing of convention delegates about the 
activities and values of F.F.A. The aft- 


K. W. Kiltz 


ernoon meeting also included a business 
session and some entertainment. 

The Friday morning session of the 
convention consisted of approximately 
two hours of work by committees. The 
members of these committees had been 
assigned to their committees several 
weeks before the convention with the 
thought that they could advise with their 
home chapters on the material to be de- 
veloped by the committee. In most cases, 
district directors served as committee 
chairmen. State officers and local advis- 
ers were distributed to different commit- 
tees with instructions to advise with the 
committee members but not to dominate 
the thinking of the members. 


About one hour on Friday morning 
was used for district meetings. At these 
meetings new district directors were 
elected and some plans were made for 
the district program of work for the 
coming year. 

The session on Friday afternoon was 
devoted to addresses by Philip Shober, 
national student secretary, and by Wayne 
Guthrie, City Editor of the Indianapolis 
News. A short business session and en- 
tertainment completed the afternoon ses- 
sion. 


Banquet Session 

The convention banquet session was 
held on Friday evening. The highlights 
of this session were the finals of the pub- 
lic speaking contest, a joint ceremony 
with the state officers of F.H.A., a me- 
morial to F.F.A. war veterans, and the 
presentation of F.F.A. contest awards. 


On Saturday morning the state F.F.A. 
executive committee, including both old 
and new district directors, used two 
hours to interview candidates who had 
been nominated by local chapters for 
state F.F.A. offices. A general session 
followed these interviews during which 
the committees made their reports. Cop- 
ies of these reports had been mimeo- 
graphed and these copies were distrib- 
uted to the delegates. This procedure re- 
sulted in a faster and more effective con- 
sideration of the reports and also made 
immediately available to the delegates 
materials for use with their home chap- 
ters. The Saturday morning session also 
included the initiation of State Farmers 
and an analysis of the applications that 
had been submitted for the degree. This 
analysis was given by a member of the 
State Farmer Degree Selection Commit- 
tee and was designed to be helpful to fu- 
ture aspirants for the degree. 


The election of officers, the installation 
of the new officers, short talks by the re- 
tiring officers, a brief business session 
and some entertainment completed the 
conventiOn program. 

In this sketchy review of the eight- 
eenth Indiana F.F.A. convention many 
details have been omitted. However, it is 
hoped that the review emphasizes and 
illustrate the point that the Indiana con? 
vention is primarily a meeting to ap- 
praise achievements and to plan for the 
future with extensive participation in 
the entire procedure by the F.F.A. mem- 
bership. 


Mention has been made of the preser:- 
tation of contest awards at the banquet 
session on Friday evening. Perhaps some 
comments about a few of the Indian, 
contests would be of interest to the 
reader. The principal Indiana F.F.A 
contests include public speaking, essay, 
secretary's book, treasurer’s book, cha; 
ter reporters, news letter, chapter, loca! 
chapter project and farm safety contests 
that culminate at the convention. In ad 
dition to these contests, the associa- 
tion, later in the year, selects a dairy 
judging team and a livestock judging 
team to compete in national contests 
Most of these contests appear in F.F.A 
programs in various states and some of 
them are defined by the national organi- 
zation. No comments will be made abou: 
contests of this type. However, because 
it is believed that the essay, chapter re- 
porters and news letter contests may be 
somewhat unique to Indiana, a brief de 
scription of each of these contests fol- 
lows. 


Essay Contest 

The essay contest was planned for 
F.F.A. members who are not interested 
in expressing themselves through the 
medium of the public speaking contest. 
The essay contest subject must be on 
some phase of agriculture of national in- 
terest and the essay must not exceed 
twelve hundred words. A winning essay 
is selected in a local chapter contest. This 
essay is entered in a district contest. The 
essays that are placed first in each of the 
twelve districts of the state are eligible 
for entry in the state contest. The essays 
are judged with the use of the following 
score card: 
A. Content of the essay— 

1. Importance and appropriateness 


of subject 

2. Suitability of material used... 15 
3. Accuracy of statements included 10 
4. Evidence of purpose.................... 10 

Total on content........................ 50 

B. Composition of the essay— 

1. Organization of the content........ 15 
2 Unity of thought. ___.__ 10 
3. Logical development................... 10 
4. Use of English 10 
5. Spelling 5 

Total on composition.............. 50 

Total possible score............... 100 


The winning essays in the state con- 
test are usually published in one of the 
state farm magazines and in state F.F.A. 
and vocational agriculture publications. 
The value of the contest lies in the train- 
ing that it offers in concise, logical ex- 
pression and in assembling and assimi- 
lating information about the subject 
used. 

The chapters reporters contest was 
planned to stimulate local chapters to in- 
form the persons of their communities 
about F.F.A. and vocational agriculture. 
Participation in the activity by the chap- 
ter reporter also has considerable educa- 
tional value for him. All chapter report- 
ers are eligible to compete in district 
contests. Two winners are selected from 
each district to compete in the state con- 
test. The contest entry consists of a 
scrapbook of materials. The book may 
contain any article that the chapter re- 
porter has prepared and had published or 
any article that the members of the chap- 
ter may have prepared and had published 
or any article published, the material for 
which was furnished by the reporter or 
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by members of his chapter. These arti- 
cles must have been published during the 
year between state conventions. All clip- 
pings must be accompanied by the date 
line and the name of the paper or maga- 
zine in which they were published. 
Scripts given over radio stations, with 
the date given and the name of the sta- 
tion indicated, may form a part of the 
book. Published pictures may be included 
in the entry if they are properly labelled. 
The articles and news items and pictures 
must deal with activities of the F.F.A. 
and the name F.FA. or Future Farmers 
of America is expected to appear on ev- 
ery clipping. 


News Letter Contest 

The news letter contest is planned to 
stimulate greater interest in F.F.A. mem- 
bers in local chapter, district, state and 
national F.F.A. activities. The letter also 
serves as a medium for the exchange of 
ideas. It affords an opportunity for 
F.F.A. members to express ideas in an 
organized manner. The planning of the 
news letter, the organization of the ma- 
terials, the plans for financing and pub- 
lishing it represent a cooperative en- 
deavor that has considerable training 
value. The news letter can also be used 
to promote greater understanding in the 
community about F.F.A. 

The rules of the contest provide that 
the news letters may be published and 
distributed by a local chapter as a chap- 
ter activity or they may be published as 
district news letters with different issues 
sponsored by different local chapters. 
Two winning news letters are selected in 
district contests in each district for en- 
try in the state contest. In judging the 
news letter contest the judges consider 
the following points: 

1. General appearance of the news let- 

ter 
. Appropriateness of material 
. Arrangement of material 
. Quality of writing 
a. Correctness of English and sen- 
sentence structure 
. Paragraphing 
. Punctuation 
Spelling 
. Forcefulness of expression 
. Ease of reading 
Significance of content 
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Contests featured at the Alabama 
F.F.A. Convention 


Cc. C. SCARBOROUGH, State Executive Secretary, Auburn 


IHE Alabama Association of F.F.A. 

has held 18 annual conventions. Time 
spent at the conventions has varied from 
the one-day business sessions of the war 
years with limited attendance, to a four- 
day convention with a total of more than 
1,000 members from the chapters in 
the state. Of course, the convention pro- 
gram has varied accordingly. However, 
highlighting most of these conventions 
has been the state-sponsored contests. 
The oldest of these contests and still one 
of the leading ones is the speaking con- 
test. Several years ago, the quartet con- 
test was added and is conducted along 
with the speaking contest. It has added 
interest and entertainment to the pro- 
gram. The string band contest likewise 
meets approval and at the same time 
adds needed music for the program. 
More will be told about how these con- 
tests are handled at the convention. 


Since the F.F.A. Foundation funds 
have been made available more contests 
have been added to the F.F.A. program 
in Alabama. Many of the finals for these 
contests are held at the convention. Oth- 
ers are announced at that time. For ex- 
ample, the Star Farmer award is an- 
nounced and made at the’ convention 
when the State Farmer certificates are 
awarded other candidates. Likewise, the 
winners of the forestry awards are an- 
nounced and recognized at the conven- 
tion. Perhaps a report on the last con- 
vention program will show more clearly 
how these contests become a part of the 
convention. 


Two-day Convention 

Alabama’s 1947 convention was limited 
to a two-day session because of the hous- 
ing situation. The opening session was 
devoted to organization of the conven- 
tion, seating of house of delegates (two 
from each chapter), welcome address 
and response, and other routine matters. 
Music was furnished by three of the 
F.F.A. chapter string bands competing 
for state honors. Although they were 
playing at different times as needed in 


Officers of the Indiana Association: Ervin Martin, President; Ralph Smith, Vice- 
President; Roger Jessup, Secretary; Floyd Riggs, Reporter. 
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the program, they were being judged. 
The same thing was true with the radio 
program demonstrations by two other 
F.F.A. chapters. This is one of our state- 
sponsored contests designed to give chap- 
ters help in planning and giving local 
radio programs. The contests proved to 
be interesting and entertaining. They 
gave each chapter a charicé to present 
highlights of the year’s activities and 
show musical ‘talent as well. 
Night Session 

The second session was at night and 
devoted to conferring of State Farmer 
Degrees and other special awards. The 
special awards included Star Farmer, 
Farm Mechanics, Farm and Home Elec- 
trification, Green Hand Farmer, and Na- 
tional Chapter Contest winner for Ala- 
bama. Again, the music was furnished by 
two of the F.F.A. string bands compet- 
ing for state honors. 


The morning session was devoted to 
special activities by groups. The nomi- 
nating committee interviewed candidates 
for state offices. Livestock judging was 
being conducted with entries in beef cat- 
tle and dairy cattle judging. These con- 
tests are also a part of the state pro- 
gram, At the same time the chapters hav- 
ing entries in the parliamentary proce- 
dure contest were holding their first 
eliminations. While all this was going on, 
there was a tour of the convention city 
being conducted for those Future Farm- 
ers not in the activities mentioned. Inci- 
dentally, it is thought that there was 
some overlapping in.this program which 
should be eliminated next year if time 
permits, 

The third general session was again 
largely a business session with such mat- 
ters as reading and adoption of the state 
activity program and election of new 
state officers taking most of the time. 
Again, the string bands and radio pro- 
gram demonstrations furnished enter- 
tainment for the delegates. At this ses- 
sion, the state winner in the parliamen- 
tary procedure contest gave a demonstra- _ 
tion for the benefit of all delegates and 
other Future Farmers present. Officer 
reports concluded this afternoon session. 


The final general session of the con- 
vention featured the finals in the public 
speaking contest, an address by the na- 
tional F.F.A. vice-president for the re- 
gion and a talk by the state president of 
Future Homemakers. Music was fur- 
nished by the state winner of the string 
band contest, and the quartet contest- 
ants with the speaking finals. The awards 
for the other state contests not pre- 
viously made were given at this session. 
Installation of new officers and presen- 
tation of past officer pins closed Ala- 
bama’s 18th State F.F.A. Convention. 

Our own evaluation of such a conven- 
tion program might be timely. It varies 
from the usual convention program in 
that no adults made speeches and none 
appeared on the program other than in a 
routine way. This departure may be too 
great; perhaps our boys would have 

(Continued on Page 191) 
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Leo R. Guillaume, a Pennsylvania 
teacher at work 


DAVID R. McCLAY, Teacher Education, The Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 


EW teachers in 

vocational edu- 
cation in agricul- 
ture have a record 
of aé¢complish- 
ments like that of 
Leo R. Guillaume, 
teacher of voca- 
tional agriculture 
at Troy High 
School, Troy, 
Pennsylvania. He 
started teaching at 
Troy in the fall of 
1913 and has been 
teaching vocational agriculture in this 
same school continuously since that time. 
In June 1948, Mr. Guillaume plans to re- 
tire from teaching and spend his well- 
earned leisure growing flowers in the 
small greenhouse which adjoins his 
home. 


David R. McClay 


Accomplishments 
Let us examine some of the accom- 
plishments that he has helped the Troy 
community make during the past 35 
years. 


1. A total of 450 young men have had 
two or more years of instruction in vo- 
cational agriculture under this teacher. 
Approximately 300 of these young men 
are now either farming or are in occu- 
pations closely related to farming. Eight 
sons of former students have received 
instruction from Mr. Guillaume. Fifty- 
five former students are now farming in 
partnersnip with their dads. 

2. Eight of his students have received 
the American Farmer degree. 


3. Forty-six state or Keystone Farmer 
degrees have been awarded to students 
of vocational agriculture from Troy. 


4. Mr. Guillaume’s department has 
won the state-wide project contest 7 
times, placed second 5 times and has 
never been below 3rd in the 20 years that 
the contest has been held. 

.5. In his 35 years at Troy, Mr. Guil- 
laume has had many boys earn places on 
state judging teams and has. had several 
boys participate in the Keystone F.F.A. 
band. 


Troy is a town of 1200 population lo- 
cated in the somewhat mountainous area 
that makes up north central Pennsyl- 
vania. It is largely a dairying commu- 
nity. The Troy high school draws stu- 
dents from approximately 400. square 
miles, making up twelve townships. The 
senior high school has an enrollment of 
475. The department of vocational agri- 
culture has 55 boys enrolled. 

The physical facilities at-Troy include 
an agriculture classroom which is very 


The story about Mr. Leo R. 
Guillaume, instructor of vocational 
agriculture at Troy, Pennsylvania, 
is the first of several reports per- 
taining to Teachers at Work. The 
articles are being run in sequence 
to the series of contributions 
which appeared previously in the 
Professional Section under the 
caption, Role of Vocational Edu- 
cation in Farming. 


complete with ample storage, cupboards, 
bulletin files, magazine rack and is 
equipped with heavy oak tables and indi- 
vidual chairs. The farm-mechanics shop 
is quite modern and contains the neces- 
sary power tools usually found in agri- 
culture shops. It has an ample supply of 
hand tools, well kept and well stored in a 
tool cupboard. A second teacher of voca- 
tional agriculture assists Mr. Guillaume 
in the program. The assistant teaches all 
the farm mechanics and two classes of 
the other work. 


Mr. Guillaume feels that his strong 
point is the supervised farming program 
phase of his work. He visits each poten- 
tial agriculture student prior to the boy’s 
enrollment in the high school. At this ini- 
tial meeting, he discusses with the boy 
and the boy’s parents the course in voca- 
tional agriculture and the home super- 
vised farming program. Before this 
teacher leaves, both boy and pdrents 
know what is expected of them and what 
to expect when the son enrolls in voca- 
tional agriculture. The boy’s supervised 
farming program is, therefore, decided 
before the boy reports to the high school 
in September. Mr. Guillaume does not 
encourage junior projects and will only 
allow a boy to conduct a junior project 
if he suggests it and is quite anxious to 
carry it out. 


Farming Programs 

Mr. Guillaume prefers that each boy 
select a supervised farming program that 
will produce an income during the first 
year. He feels that this income does a 
lot to boost the boy’s morale, increase 
his interest and make him hopeful for 
the future. Take, for example, one of the 
students who was recently awarded the 
American Farmer degree. Seme eight 
years ago, Mr. Guillaume visited this boy 
on his home farm and talked to the boy” 
and his parents. The boy thus far did not 
own anything except the clothes he had 
on his back. The father was encouraged 
to sell one.of his cows to the boy. The 
boy borrowed the money from a local 


bank, with his father “going on his note.” 
The boy had full responsibility for this 
cow. From the production of the cow 
during the first six months, he paid for 
the animal and for her feed. He then 
borrowed additional money and bought 
a second purebred cow. With the income 
from the two cows, he soon paid the 
bank off and has been expanding his pro- 
gram for some eight years. When this 
young man was graduated from high 
school he owned 14 head of dairy cattle. 
He now has over 30 head of purebred 
Jerseys, owns a $1500 tractor and consid- 
erable other farm equipment. Now, three 
years after graduation from high school, 
this young man is well established in 
farming and plans to be married in the 
near future. 

During the school year, each freshman 
and sophomore boy receives at least two 
periods weekly of instruction on his su- 
pervised farming program. During this 
time, his problems are ironed out and he 
is made familiar with the record book 
and his entries are checked for accuracy 
and completeness to date. The boy is 
given special reading assignments con- 
cerning his supervised farming program, 
to provide the information he will need. 
During the school year, Mr. Guillaume 
visits the supervised farming programs 
of his boys as often as he can be of as- 
sistance to them. 

In the opinion of Mr. Guillaume, the 
supervised farming program is the best 
means for the boy to find himself. His 
boys all have 100 per cent ownership in 
their farming programs. They have full 
responsibility and he insists upon this 
full responsibility. The “sink or swim” 
method of teaching is important to the 
boy in that it makes for better learning, 
builds self-confidence, and increases 
boy’s interest. 

It is interesting to examine a summary 
report of the supervised farming pro- 
grams of Mr. Guillaume’s boys. The 
1946-47 report is shown on page 191. 


Course of Study 

The course in vocational agriculture at 
Troy is organized in such a way that the 
freshman year is pretty much explora- 
tory and the cross-section method of or- 
ganization is employed, During the re- 
maining three years, subject matter is 
taught as complete courses, with both 
Mr. Guillaume and his assistant assum- 
ing this responsibility. 

During World War II, farm machin- 
ery repair courses were in almost contin- 
uous operation in the farm mechanics 
shop at Troy for farmers of the commu- 
nity. Previous to World War II, evening 
classes were taught in dairying for farm- 
ers and plans are being made to start 
these classes again in the near future. 


Since 1913, Mr. Guillaume has taken 
an active part in civic affairs of the com- 
munity. He is a faithful church member 
and has supported all local activities. He 
has not made a practice of seeking the 
leadership in local activities but has al- 
ways willingly supported these activities 
when called upon to do so. He feels that 
he is employed to teach young men—the 
future citizens of the community—and 
that this is his foremost responsibility. If 
he should give much of his time to com- 
munity activities, this would limit what 


he could do on his regular job. 
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SuMMARY OF SUPERVISED FARMING ProcraM, 1946-47 


Project Projects Completed Scope Labor Income 
Corn ll 36 Acres $ 1,270.85 
Dairy 30 56 Cows 21,405.87 

32 Calves ot 

Home Improvement 24 Farm and Home a. 

Truck 1 Y Acre 11.33 

Poultry 10 490 Hens 3,150.78 
3,025 Chicks 

Sheep 2 12 Ewes 134.79 

Small Grains y 16 Acres 172.39 


Number of pupils completing one 
project 
Number of pupils completing two 
projects 16 
Number of pupils completing three 
or more projects 


Number of pupils enrolled for proj- 
ects es 

Number of pupils completing proj- 
ects 

Number of pupils failing to com- 
plete projects 5 


The Troy Chapter of Future Farmers 
of America was one of the pioneer chap- 
ters of Pennsylvania. It has always been 
strong and active. At the present time, 
meetings are held weekly and these meet- 
ings are attended by all members. This 
year there are fifty members in the active 
chapter out of the fifty-five boys enrolled 
in vocational agriculture. Membership in 
the F.F.A. is voluntary and Mr. Guil- 
laume feels that to compel all boys to 
join is a mistake. He believes that 
it is a rare department that does not have 
a few “trouble makers” in it and these 
boys can do a lot of harm to the F.F.A. 


Some Advice to Prospective 
Teachers 


It is believed that a teacher with 35 
years of successful teaching in agricul- 
tural education can offer to those about 
to engage in the profession much helpful 
advice. Below are a few suggestions that 
Mr. Guillaume offers to neophytes: 

1. A good background of farm expe- 
rience and farm living is important. If 
the prospective teacher does not have 
this, he should obtain it as soon as possi- 
ble. 


2. Be thoroughly community minded— 
be a part of the community. The com- 
munity in which you are to teach is your 


community. Assume that you will be 
there for a long time, not temporarily. 


3. Keep the local community in mind 
in all your teaching. Remember your job 
is to make your local community better. 

Remember, there is a lot of carry-over 
in your teaching, i.e., fathers and neigh- 
bors learn from your students. Make use 
of them in your teaching and by all 
means, make your teaching practical. 

5. Beware of false teachings and part- 
truths. 

6. When asked a question that you 
cannot answer, admit your ignorance— 
do not bluff. Inform the inquirer that 
you will do your best to find out. 


7. Keep in close touch with your for- 
mer students. You can learn much from 
them. Your program should be adjusted 
and changed to meet the present day 
needs as shown by the experiences of 
former students. 

8. A strong supervised farming pro- 
gram is the most important phase of 
your job. I have seen the effect of a 
boy’s supervised farming program on 
farms all along a road in a section of the 
community. A good supervised farming 
program is contagious. 

9. Be careful not to antagonize farm- 
ers. You should listen plenty and speak 


Leo R. Guillaume and chapter officers receiving the first place award in the 
Pennsylvania State Project Contest from V. A.- Martin, State Adviser. 
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little until you are well established. Your 
first few months’ teaching is a proba- 
tionary period. Wait until you are gener- 
ally accepted before making drastic 
changes in your department. 

10. Recognize and commend the good 
work of farmers or adults. This is one 
of the best ways of getting the good will 
of the farmers of the community. With- 
out this good will, a teacher of vocational 
agriculture is helpless. 


11. Don’t allow your enthusiasm for 
your work to diminish as you grow 
older. If anything, keep it increasing 
through the years. 


12. Teach pupils, not enterprises or 
skills. 


13. Make your teaching personal. 
14. The strong teacher doesn’t need a 


text book, although text books are quite 
useful. Don’t become a text book teacher. 


15. Keep your students interested. A 
method of arousing interest that has 
worked for me has been accepting only 
top quality work. This holding to high 
standards gives the boys pride, apprecia- 
tion for good work and a desire to im- 
prove. 


The Future of Vicational 
Education in Agriculture 


This can best be told in Mr. Guil- 
laume’s own words. 


“Our program has just nicely started. 
Until recent years, we in vocational edu- 
cation in agriculture have had a selling 
job to do. Our job was to educate the 
public. Our job was pretty much explora- 
tory in nature. I feel now we are well 
established and we should continue to 
grow in the future. The service that a 
teacher can give to the community is lim- 
itless. No one single individual can do 
as much to improve the way of life of 
rural people as can be done by the 
teacher of vocational agriculture.” 


Alabama Convention 


((Continued from Page 189) 


gained inspiration from addresses from 
successful men. It was a matter of 
choice, since our time was so limited. 
After discussing the matter with the 
state F.F.A. executive committee the 
program outlined above was decided 
upon. It is interesting to note that in a 
recent questionnaire sent to all F.F.A. 
chapters asking for suggestions for the 
1948 convention, there seems to be no de- 
mand to go back to a “speech-making” 
convention! 


Dr. W. A. Broyles, Professor Em- 
eritus in Agricultural Education at 
T’ennsylvania State College, has ac- 
cepted a temporary appointment at the 
University of Athens, Greece. He will 
serve as counsellor to the Greek Gov- 
crnment on agricultural education prob- 
lems and will direct the establishment 
of a department of agricultural educa- 
tion at the University. 


The F.F.A. chapter at Chester, Ver- 
mont, has adopted two French students 
whose names were secured from Ameri- 
can Aid to France, Incorporated. Boxes 
containing such items as food, paper, 
and school supplies are mailed to the 
students each month. 
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BEGINNING 

has been made 
in Missouri in the 
improvement of 
learning through 
the increased use 
of goals and effi- 
ciency standards in 
farming programs, 
a process that has 
“squeezed the wa- 
ter” out of project 
accounting. To 
reach this objective 
it was necessary 
for the teacher to take only three steps 
not used before: (1) guide each student 
in the setting up of goals and efficiency 
standards for each of his production 
projects, (2) teach each student to ana- 
lyze his completed projects for efficiency, 
and (3) compare the analysis of each 
completed project with all other student 
projects of the same type and with “of- 
ficial” standards. 


What Teachers Say About It 


Before telling you how some teachers 
have increased the effectiveness of their 
teaching through the use of project an- 
alyses, listen to what they say about the 
subject. William Day at Washington 
says: “I have found that analyses have 
reduced our labor income rather than in- 
creased it because the students are more 
careful about accounts. - - The students 
learn more from these records than from 
books. - - A study of the records is 
worth more than several hours’ lecture 
or discussion on what some unknown 
person or persons did.” Oral Barrow, 
supervising teacher at Rogersville, 
wrote: “Better. records are kept by the 
student when he knows that his analyses 
will be placed on a chart with those of 
other students for all to see.” Maxwell 
Lampo of Carl Junction asserted: “I 
have found that the comparison of an- 
alyses has been most effective in selling 
the parents on the value and the need of 
farming programs for their sons. - - I 
used the analyses in connection with my 
Parents’ Night Program. - - The stu- 
dents are beginning to develop some eff- 
ciency standards, and so am I.” K. L. 
Russell, teacher of vocational agriculture 
at Neosho said, “Recently while compar- 
ing project summaries, one boy insisted 
there was a mistake in his records; he 
reviewed his record book and found a 
$50 error.” T. V. Davis, teacher at Dia- 
mond, expressed the opinion that prog- 
ress of the department from year to year 
in any enterprise may be measured by 
means of comparing achievements in 
terms of efficiency standards. 


Joe Duck 


increased learning through the use of goals and 
efficiency standards in farming programs 


JOE DUCK, Teacher Education, University of Missouri, Columbia 


TasLeE 1—Goals and Efficiency Standards Set Up by a Student of Vocational 
Agriculture at Washington High School, 1945-46 


Goals and Standards 


Average 


Dept. M 


y My- 
Farmer* Standard Goal Achievement 
1. Per cent of chicks raised 85 93 90 oF 
2. Ave. wt. at 12 weeks..................... 2.2 2.97 3.0 2.77 
3. Feed to produce 1 Ib. gain.......... 5.0 4.0 4.0 42 
4. Feed cost for 1 Ib. gain._............ “18 15 17 17 
5. Total cost per 1 Ib. gain... 27 22 .27 30 
6. Price received per Ib..................... 30 34 35 43 


*The author suggests the use of another column, “superior farmer.” 


Determining Goals and Stand- 
ards Is a Learning Activity 
Each of the three steps named in the 

opening paragraph will now be discussed 
in order. A part of the planning of each 
project is the setting down in writing of 
the student’s goals and efficiency stand- 
ards. In Missouri, the project accounting 
book has a page involving the headings 
shown in Table I. 

The procedure for guiding the student 
in the completion of the page repre- 
sented by Table I depends upon a num- 
ber of factors, one of which is the stu- 
dent’s year in vocational agriculture. 
With the beginning class, the teacher 
works first with the entire class in the 
setting up of goals and efficiency stand- 
ards for a student who has a project com- 
mon to the class. It is necessary that the 
class first be motivated as to the neces- 


sity and the importance of having goals 
and standards. This can be done by ask- 
ing such questions as: How many miles 
should you get from a gallon of gasoline 
in a 1941 automobile? Is 5 feet a good 
high jump for a boy of high school age? 
How many bushels of wheat per acre 
may be grown on average soil in this 
comminity? How many pigs should you 
raise from a sow? What is a good milk 
cow? How much feed will it take to raise 
500 New Hampshire cockerels to an av- 
erage weight of 3% pounds? The discus- 
sion will bring out the fact that students 
have standards on some things but not 
on others. It should inform the student 
that standards may be based upon one or 
more of such sources as the following: 
class average, experiment station rec- 
ords, D.H.I.A. average, best achievement 
of aclass member, achievement of supe- 
rior farmers. 


Tasie II. Analysis of Broiler Project of Student C at Washington High School. 


My Dept. 
Project Average Others* 

1. N6. of chicks at beginning................................- .. 300 

2. No. of broilers sold and used at home.............. 297 

3. Per cent of chicks raised to market age.......... 99 

4. Lbs. of feed to produce 1 Ib. broiler... 4.2 

5. Cost of feed per bird 52 

6. Cost of heating house per bird .008 

7. Cost of chicks, each at start .107 

8. All other costs per bird except labor-.............. 06 

9. Labor cost per bird 07 

10. Total cost per bird 76 

11. No. of Ibs. produced 1010 
12. Ave. weight per bird when sold........................ 3.3 

13. Total cost per lb. of broiler. 22 

14. Selling price per lb. of broiler.............-......-.. 27 

15. Selling price per bird 89 

16. Proftt per pound 05 

17. Profit per bird 165 


*“Others” refers to other students’ projects, to adult farmers’ records, experi- 
ment station records, and any other records which will enable the student to measure 
his efficiency and to make adjustments in future management of his projects. 
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Taste LII. A Study of Broiler redaction Projects, Washington High School, 


= a 
Ss 3 
i SZ ge 5 zg ba = 
a) PE 3: os Sa 3. 2 $3 
ss ac ke 33. = eS ae as 
| ee 52 —_ 5.45 2.06 $.310 $.37%Z Jan. 2 
) Wee FS ast 300 99 _ 3.08 3.02 162 .27Y% July 3 
a 300 99 —_— 4.02 3.03 .220 .27 Nov. 15 
aera 400 87 _ 468 2.10 .233 30 April 15 
Br kehecccutel 200 96 _— 5.45 3.06 310 38 Aug. 1 
| jf ed 300 100 _— 372 | 2S .205 33 April 17 
All Projects, 
1945-46 ....4785 90.6 — 4.03 2.80 .224 .34 


Note: Other factors may be added to those analyzed in this table. 


It is the responsibility of the teacher 
to provide data for the column Average 
Farmer. He may call on the state super- 
visory staff and/or the teacher-training 
staff for help in securing these data. Fig- 
ures for the column, Department Stand- 
ard, have previously been agreed upon 
by the teacher and members of the ad- 
vanced classes. These figures are pro- 
vided for members of the beginning class 


count the goals the student is attempting 
to reach and the standards of efficiency 
he is attempting to achieve. 


Analyzing Projects for 
Efficiency Is a Learning Activity 
The second step named in the opening 
paragraph is taken as soon as the proj- 
ect is completed or at the end of a year, 
whichever comes first. The student 


Standards in milk production are developed by means of comparisons at Neosho, 
Missouri. Each boy's records are compiled in a table where they may be com- 
pared with records of other class members. In this school, summaries of individual 
milk production projects are placed on the board monthly for comparison. 
K. L. Russell, Instructor. : 


with some explanation by the teacher as 
to how they were arrived at. The figures 
for the column My Goal are discussed 
by the members of the class and partic- 
ularly with the student whose project is 
being planned. The column My Achieve- 
ment is not completed, of course, until 
the project is closed. After the class 
understands the purpose of the page and 
how it is to be used, each individual be- 
gins work on the selection of goals and 
standards for his own projects. The 
teacher passes quietly among the stu- 
dents, giving help and encouragement 
when needed. Second, third, and fourth 
year students do not need as much help 
in setting up goals and standards as the 
beginning students, assuming that they 
received training in it when they were 
beginners. Goals and efficiency stand- 
ards, of course, should be set up before 
detailed plans are written for conducting 
the project. Plans should take into ac- 


makes a financial summary of his project 
and analyzes it in terms of efficiency fac- 
tors set up when the project was planned. 
For this, he uses a form provided by the 
teacher. In Missouri, a special form is 
used for each of ten major types of 
projects. They are: milk production and 
dairy heifer, sow and litter, feeder ani- 
mal production, beef cow and calf, ewe 
and lamb, egg production, pullet produc- 
tion, broiler production, field crops, and 
miscellaneous. A special form is better 
than a general form for summarizing 
and analyzing because the items are 
named specifically and, therefore, have 
more meaning. Also, it has been found 
that the student is less likely to omit 
items of expenses and receipts when a 
complete listing is on the form. The stu- 
dent makes the summary and the an- 
alyses by himself, putting the figures in 
pencil, after which he asks the teacher to 
review the figures with him. lf omissions 
or other mistakes are found, the student 
makes the changes, not the teacher. 
When it is completed to the satisfaction 
of the student and the teacher, the fig- 
ures are put in ink. Two copies are 
made, one of which is given to the 
teacher for his files and the other is 
placed in the student’s record book. 

Such an analysis contains valuable 
teaching material that will justify dis- 
cussion by the class. For example, the 
teacher may point out that 4.2 pounds of 
feed were required to produce 100 
pounds of broilers, which is approxi- 
mately .2 of a pound higher than the 
average of the department for the pre- 
vious year. He might raise the question, 
“Why did it take more feed in this case 
than it did for the average?” The ques- 
tion may be raised as to why the cost of 
fuel per bird was only .8 cents, whereas 
the average cost of fuel per bird for the 
department was 2.7 cents. With the help 
of the owner of the project, the possible 
causes are discussed and the solution 
found. 


Comparing Project Analyses Is a 
Learning Activity 
Unless the third step named in the 
opening paragraph is made, much of the 
teaching value in the use of goals and 
standards will be lost. The third step «is 
(Continued on Page 198) 


Developing standards in sheep raising, Diamond High School. Each of the nine 
vertical columns on the chart contains facts about a completed ewe and lamb 
project. Columns on the extreme right contain average figures for all projects for 
the school year. This chart will be useful for future classes. T. V. Davis, Instructor. 
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By eae MAJOR 

problem is not 
-one of finance but 
finding persons in- 
terested in doing 
research and quali- 
fied to do it.” This 
statement by Dr. 
Byram (1) speak- 
ing on the research 
program at the 
1947 A.V.A. Con- 
vention clearly de- 
fines the task ahead 
in the further de- 
velopment of research. 

This report of highlights and observa- 
tions from the discussions at the conven- 
tion is written with the hope of stimulat- 
ing further interest in studies as a basic 
part of agricultural education at all lev- 
els. 


R. W. Cline 


The Situation 

The need for extensive studies on 
many aspects of agricultural education 
was never greater. Veterans’ training, 
young farmer activities, Future Farmer 
programs, pre-vocational courses, guid- 
ance, farm mechanics and teacher educa- 
tion are some areas in which there is ur- 
gent need for further study. Cutting 
across all these are the problems of eval- 
uation and program planning. 

The supply of qualified personnel at 
present is inadequate for effective pro- 
grams of research. Dr. Byram (1) re- 
ported on the situation as follows: “Out 
of 62 persons who received the doctoral 
degree 1927-1940, only 24 are now in Ag- 
ricultural Teacher Training. There is a 
total of 34 in the United States at pres- 
ent, or less than one per state.” Institu- 
tions of higher education, which train 
for leadership in the profession, are sup- 
plying only a limited number of workers 
in terms of needs. The increased de- 
mands for teachers of agriculture is tax- 
ing the capacity of teacher-training staffs 
so that limited time is available for stud- 
ies toward improvement of programs. 


Evaluation of the long-time effects of 
agricultural education has not kept pace 
with the needs and developments in this 
field. Dr. Hamlin (2) gave many reasons 
for this situation and why it is necessary 
to provide time and research for the de- 
velopment of procedures and techniques 
appropriate to education in a democracy. 
“We have not provided adequately for 
evaluation in teacher education,” he 
stated, hence “Our teachers do not see 
its crucial importance.” He continued, 


“There has been a lack of incentives to 
improve evaluation procedures. Teachers 
know there is little relationship between 
what they accomplish and the salaries 
they get.” In looking at thé problem 


Progress in research and problems 


R. W. CLINE, Arizona, Member of Research Committee Agricultural Section, A. V. A. 


ahead he concluded, “Evaluation is com- 
plex because of the large number of peo- 
ple with possible conflicting interests in- 
volved, and the time required to deter- 
mine outcomes.” 

Even though considerable work has 
been done on evaluation through a na- 
tional study in recent years, Professor 
Humpherys (3) emphasized the need for 
further work with teachers toward sys- 
tematic evaluation of outcomes in local 
programs. As to the value of results to 
be derived from basic research, he con- 
cluded that educators may well study the 
programs and experiences of research 
workers in industry. 


Recent Progress 


Growing appreciation for the value of 
research among members of the profes- 
sion in general is gratifying. Contribu- 
tions and comments by more than fifty 
workers in attendance at the research 
session in Los Angeles is indicative of 
the trend. Studies in agricultural educa- 
tion are finding a place in educational 
literature. The findings of studies are 
being disseminated through publications 
of a number of agencies such as, State 
Departments of Education, Bureaus of 
Educational Research, Colleges and Ex- 
periment Stations, Educational Organi- 
zations and Teacher Education Depart- 
ments. Summaries of 837 studies com- 
pleted prior to 1940 are available in 
printed form. 

In a recent number of The Review of 
Educational Research, Professor Martin 
(4) presented a review of studies com- 
pleted since 1940 and made interpreta- 
tions of findings as they apply to the 
major aspects of the program in agricul- 
tural education. The work is documented 
with 66 of the more significant studies. 
Special reports on research along with 
popular articles have been effective in 
bringing the findings of studies to mem- 
bers of the profession with a minimum 
of delay. Professor Sutherland’s (5) ar- 
ticle, “Why Did They Leave?” published 
in the A.V.A. Journal, and Dr. Fife’s (6) 
report on State F.F.A. Programs of 
Work are examples of other effective 
ways of reporting studies. 


There is a slow but steady increase in 
the number of workers engaged in con- 
ducting studies; largely on a part-time 
basis. At least three states now have full- 
time research specialists. We may expect 
others to be added to state staffs as a 
more adequate supply of trained person- 
nel becomes available. 

State, regional and national programs 
of research are improving. Among these 
activities, largely at the state level, is the 
encouraging trend toward teacher par- 
ticipation, especially in cooperative stud- 
ies. 
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From a beginning through the medium 
of regional conferences in past years, 
Regional Research Committees now have 
definite long-time programs which in- 
clude a broad range of activities. The na- 
ture of such programs is indicated by the 
following excerpts from the Report of 
the Research Committee of the Pacific 
Region: (7) 

The program of the Committee in- 
cludes the following activities : 

1. Compilation of an annual list of 
studies completed in the region 
during the year. 

2. Exhibit of copies of studies at re- 
gional conferences and distribution 
of same to states in the region 
wherever feasible. 


3. Reports of significant findings from 
studies, on the regional conference 
program. 

4: Maintenance of an up-to-date list 
of studies in progress in the states 
of the region. 

5. Development of an annua! list of 
problems planned for future study 
in the states of the region. (This 
list is planned in cooperation with 
the Teacher Training Committee 
for the region.) 


The outstanding event in the regions 
during recent years was the research 
conferences organized and conducted 
through the assistance of the United 
States Office of Education last year. 
These meetings, which were held in the 
North Central and North Atlantic Re- 
gions, have doubtless set the pattern for 
a new type of training experience for all 
who are interested in research. Since 
published reports on these conferences 
are available, it is sufficient here to quote 
from Dr. Olney’s (8) report on the 
North Atlantic Conference. He states in 
part, “Every person in attendance at the 
conference had a place on the program 
in presenting or outlining possible prob- 
lems for study. At the close of the con- 
ference, three definite areas were sug- 
gested for further clarification as bases 
for regional studies.” In conclusion he 
states, “Our initial attempt in holding a 
regional research conference was most 
gratifying in the results accomplished 
and the stimulating effects which it no 
doubt has had upon the states aid the in- 
cividuals participating in it.” 

The most recent development in re- 
search activities at the national level was 
the expansion of the A.V.‘. program 
through the addition of a full-time Di- 
rector of Research amd Publications. 
This program, which includes both re- 
search and cooperative studies and publi- 
cations, is organized to serve all phases 
of vocational education. In speaking be- 
fore the Research session at the A.V.A. 
Convention in Los Angeles, Dr. Wright 
(9), Director of Research and Publica- 
tions, outlined the program as follows: 

“The program of research and coop- 
erative study is envisioned as including 
several functions, namely, (1) funda- 
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mental research by the A.V.A. Commit- 
tee on Research and Publications itself 
through the research director, (2) coop- 
eration with A.V.A. sectional research 
committees, (3) coordination of research 
activities among the states, (4) encour- 
agement and support of research pro- 
grams within the states, (5) understand- 
ing of and assistance on research proj- 
ects conducted by individuals, and (6) 
cooperation in research activities with 
other educational agencies.” 

One of the major contributions of the 
enlarged program may well be the devel- 
opment of cooperative research activities 
and the exchange of information on 
studies with other educational agencies. 
Such activities planned and conducted in 
cooperation with research services of 
the United States Office of Education 
would serve as a counseling center for 
research groups and a clearing house for 
studies. 


Further discussion of this enlarged 
service as outlined by Dr. Wright does 
not properly come within the scope of 
this report. The new program is most 
significant for further development and 
stabilization of long-range research. It 
also indicates a new appreciation for re- 
search among people in vocational educa- 
tion in that they are willing to support 
this service with funds derived from 
membership in a voluntary professional 
organization. 


What Next? 


As a basic concept for future activities, 
I would reemphasize the need for broad 
interests in research among members of 
the profession, along with an adequate 
suppply of personnel qualified to do the 
job. While this approach implies in- 
creased participation in studies by work- 
ers at all levels of the educational pro- 
gram, it also demands overall leadership 
and coordination by state, regional and 
national groups. Such groups are already 
functioning with varying degrees of suc- 
cess. Our major concern is to expand 
and upgrade present performance. In this 
connection a look at some plans and 
projects of national research groups for 
the immediate future will indicate the 
nature and trend of activities. 


Dr. Wright (8) reported that two ma- 
jor long-time research projects are 
planned by the A.V.A. for 1948 and 1949 
as follows: “The Validity of State Cer- 
tification Requirements for Vocational 
Teachers.” This study involves an an- 
alysis of teacher curricula as well as ac- 
tual certification requirements. The other 
study will deal with “Work Experience 
as a Means of Education.” In this in- 
vestigation work experience on the part 
of the student, the teacher, the employer 
and the school administrator will be an- 
alyzed. 


The Research Committee, Agricultural 
Section, of the A.V.A. deals with the 
general development and promotion of 
studies in this field. The following is a 
partial list of plans and recommendations 


for 1948: (10) 


1. Complete plans and publish the sum- 
maries of studies in Agricultural Ed- 
ucation. Arrange if possible for this 
work to be published and distributed 
as a bulletin of the United States Of- 
fice of Education. 


2. Continue regional research confer- 
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Summary of the 1947 Research 
Conference North Central Region 


MILO J. PETERSON, Teacher Education, University of Minnesota 


RESEARCH is 


the lifeblood of 


ing program of ag- 
ricultural educa- 
tion; the dynamic 
nature of the sub- 
ject matter as well 
as the learning- 
teaching situation 
serve to emphasize 
this basic fact. 
There is a contin- 
uous need for new 
facts and new sci- 
entific appraisals of methods and re- 
sults. Professional growth and develop- 
ment of the teachers, the teacher-train- 
ers, and the supervisors is dependent 
upon research for the stimulation nec- 
essary to a sound and healthy program 
in agricultural education. 


Milo J. Peterson 


ences similar to the meetings held in 
two regions last year and expand this 
activity by conducting conferences in 
the Pacific and Southern Regions. 


3. Compile by states a list of workers 
engaged in research in Agricultural 
Fducation. 


4. It is recommended that chairmen of 
regional committees make reports to 
members of the Research Committee, 
Agricultural Section of the A.V.A., 
on research programs and activities in 
the regions. 


5. It is recommended that the services 
of a research specialist in Agricul- 
tural Education be made available in 
the United States Office of E.ducation 
to assist in the further development 
of research programs at state, re- 
gional and national levels. 


1. Byram, H. M. “Research Programs at the 
State Level.” Address before the Agricul- 
tural Section, A.V.A. Convention, Los An- 
geles, Calif., Dec. 15, 1947. 

2. Hamlin, H. M. “What Next in Evalua- 
tion? Address before the Agricultural Sec- 
tion, A.V.A. Convention, Los Angeles, 
Calif., Dec. 15, 1947. 

3. Humpherys, L. R. “Implementing the 
Evaluation Studies.” Address before the 
Agricultural Section, A.V.A., Convention, 
Los Angeles, Calif., Dec. 15, 1947. 

4. Martin, W. H. “Agricultural Education.” 
Review of Educational Research, June, 
1947 Vol. XVII, No. 3, pp. 240-250 

5. Sutherland, S. S. “Why Did They Leave?” 
Former Vocational Fn cag Teachers 
Give Reasons for Changing Jobs. ile 
Journal, Mar., 1946, Vol. 21, No. 3, p. 20. 

6. Fife, Ray. 4 Study of State F.F.A. Pro- 
grams of Work, Department of Agricul- 
tural Education "Mimeo., May, 1947, p. 22. 

7. Cline, R. W. “Report of the Research Com- 
mittee of the Pacific Region,” a report to 
the Agricultural Section of the A.V.A. 
en, Los Angeles, Calif., Dec. 15, 


8. Olney, Roy A. “Research in the North At- 
lantic Region,” a report to the Agricultural 
Section, A.V.A. Convention, Los Angeles, 
Calif., Dec. 15, 1947. 
9. Wright, Carlton E. “The Research Pro- 
gram of the A.V.A.”’ Address presented be- 
fore the Agricultural Section, A.V.A. Con- 
vention, Los Angeles, Calif., Dec. 15, 1947. 
10. “Report of the Research Committee,” Agri- 
cultural Education Section, A.V.A. Con- 
vention, Los Angeles, Calif., Dec. 18, 1947. 
Roy A. Olney, acting representative for 
North Atlantic Region. 

H. 2 ram, acting representative for 
North Central Region. 

M. C. Garr, acting representative for 
Southern Region. 

R. Cline, representing Pacific Region, 
acting Chairman. 


any forward-look-_ 


In recognition of the above statements 
a group of research workers from the 
North Central Region gathered at the 
University of Chicago last August to 
make an appraisal of the present situa- 
tion of research in agricultural educa- 
tion, develop a list of problems classified 
according to need and level of attack, 
and lay plans for further work during 
the year ahead on a coordinated basis. 
Professor H. M. Hamlin, of Illinois, 
acted as chairman of the group and ef- 
ficiently guided the conference to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 


No formal agenda had been prepared 
in advance. Participants started from 
where they were, set the goals, and 
worked toward the objectives in an at- 
mosphere of professional development 
similar to that found in the best adult 
education classes. Representatives of the 
various states started the ball rolling by 
presenting a thumbnail sketch of the re- 
search program as it functioned in their 
agricultural education activities. In some 
cases this amounted to a review of work 
under way. In others the administrative 
and organizational angles were stressed 
so that, on balance, a. rather complete 
profile of research work in the North 
Central Region emerged from the initial 
session of the conference. 

The second section of the conference 
was devoted to the development of an 
array of problems that needed study. 
These were developed from the work 
currently under way as well as from 
problem areas that have not yet been at- 
tacked. Criteria used in selecting the 
studies were (1) need, (2) feasibility, 
and (3) extent to which the problem was 
of general interest. A list of the recom- 
mended studies is given below. 


Recommended Studies 
. What patterns are most desirable 
for advisory councils 
Functions and techniques of state 
supervision 
Improved working relationships with 
school administrators 
Procedures and practices of F.F.A. 
subsidiaries 
Time studies— 
(a) Experimental study 
(b) Time requirements 
6. Apprenticeship in teacher prepara- 
tion 
7. Teacher selection 
8. Developing a permanent program 
9 


— 
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for young and adult farmers 
Education for farm-family living re- 
lationships 
10. Use of F.F.A. Foundation funds and 
other funds in stimulating programs 
11. In-service needs and facilities for 
meeting such needs 
12. Curriculum construction guides 
13. Guidance 
14. Experimental appraisal of methods 
of teaching 
15. Increasing the educational value of 
judging contests 
In order that the matter of coordina- 
tion of research in the region be more 
fully explored, a clearing committee was 
appointed with instructions to report on 
the following day. This committee gave 
(Continued on Page 198) 
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Education—the key to improved 
use of electricity on the farm 


H. H. LONDON, Professor Industrial Education, University of Missouri and R. W. Adams, 
Director Demonstration School, North Texas State College 


 cgremape to 1820 America was an agrar- 
ian nation. Most of the people lived 
under similar conditions on farms and in 
small villages. Then began the industrial 
revolution, through which inanimate 
power and machinery were substituted 
for the muscles of men and beast. As 
this great force, born of science and in- 
vention, swept on with increasing mo- 
mentum, millions of people left the 
farms with their long hours of toil and 
simple living for the bright lights and 
comforts of the cities which sprang into 
being across the continent, there to work 
as wage earners at specialized tasks for 
large corporations. 

Those who remained on the farm 
came, in time, to take advantage of the 
many inventions designed to lighten the 
burden of the farmer and to make his 
work more efficient. Chief among these 
was electricity with its many applica- 
tions. Today, power lines are spread like 
a vast spider web over rural America, 
bringing modern conveniences, relief 
from drudgery and more efficient opera- 
tion to hundreds of thousands of farm 
homes. But the job of electrifying the 
rural homes of the nation is by no means 
complete. Neither has effective use been 
made of electricity by many farm fami- 
lies who now have this service. 

Improved use of electricity on the 
farm involves, in some places at least, 
additional lines and appliances, more 
adequate and regular current supply, and 
the training of workmen for the better 
installation and care of equipment. The 
crux of the matter, however, seems to 
be the education of farm families them- 
selves in the use of electricity—what it 
can do for them, how to select and install 
equipment, and how to operate and care 
for it. This is the problem that confronts 
the REA Cooperatives throughout the 
country in their efforts to expand and 
improve their services. It is likewise a 
major problem for the many educational 
agencies, including vocational agricul- 
ture, which are at work to raise the 
standard of living among rural people. 


The writers became interested in the 
problem while working with the REA 
Cooperatives in Missouri on a foreman- 
training program. Since very little 
seemed to be known as to the specific 
educational needs and interests of farm 
families with respect to the use of elec- 
tricity, it was decided to make a study 
of these needs and interests. In the study, 
facts and opinions were sought from 
2,085 operators of electrified farms and 
from more than 700 professional work- 
ers, including (1) managers of electric 
co-ops, (2) county agents, (3) home 


demonstration agents, (4) teachers of 
vocational agriculture, (5) teachers of 
vocational home economics, and (6) 
shop teachers of industrial arts. 


Need for a Greater Knowledge 
of Electricity 


The six groups of professional work- 
ers were asked questions dealing with the 
benefits now obtained by farm families 
from the use of electricity and the pos- 
sibility and desirability of improving 
these through education. These questions 
and the replies follow: 

Question 1. “Do you believe that most 
residents of electrified farms are obtain- 
ing the maximum benefits possible in 
their situation from the use of electric- 
ity on their farms?” 


Per Per 
Cent Cent 
Replies Yes No 
Co-OW MIRORMETE ancasscessccens 100 O 
ee nna SS 100 0 
Teachers of vocational 
agriculture a 
Teachers of vocational home 
economics 99 #1 


Home demonstration agents...... 9 4 
Industrial arts shop teachers....96 4 


Question 2. “Do you believe that most 
residents of electrified farms would uti- 
lize electricity more effectively if they 
knew more about electrical equipment 
and its possible uses on the farm?” 


Per Per 
Cent Cent 
Replies: Yes No 
CoG SURIIEIS on encesieccisccscinice 100 0 
CII SII ieee rsis ects 100 0 
Teachers of vocational agri- 
culture 9 #1 
Teachers of vocational home 
economics 9 1 


Home demonstration agents ...96 4 
Industrial arts shop teachers....96 4 


Question 3. “Do you believe that it 
would be desirable if more were done in 
your community or service area to assist 
rural residents in learning more about 
the use of electricity on farms?” 


Replies: Yes No 
Co-op managers 
CNT BONN a ee 
Home demonstration agents......100 0 
Teachers of vocational agri- 


culture 99 1 
Teachers of vocational home 

economics 2 
Industrial arts shop teachers...98 2 


Do Farm Families Want to 
Learn About Electricity? 
Regardless of how desirable it may 
seem for farm people to learn more 
about the use of electricity, it was real- 
ized that little can be done about it un- 
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Rural electrification has made possible 
the modernization of kitchens in rural 
homes. Photo Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration. 


less these people are interested in learn- 
ing. To find out the extent of their in- 
terests, farm operators were asked the 
following questions: 

Question 1. “Would you, as operator 
of an electrified farm, wish to learn 
more about electricity and electrical 
equipment if you could do this in a way 
that was convenient ard inexpensive?” 

Responses: Yes—65 per cent; No— 
5 per cent; No response—29 per cent. 

Question 2. “Would your wife wish to 
learn more about electricity and electri- 
cal equipment if she could do this in a 
way that was convenient and inexpen- 
sive?” 

Responses: Yes—63 per cent; No— 
8 per cent; No response—29 per cent. 

Question 3. “Would you wish your 
son (if you have one) to learn more 
about electricity and electrical equipment 
if he could do this as a part of his high 
school work?” 

Responses: Yes—46 per cent; No— 
1 per cent; No response, 53 per cent.* 

Question 4. “Would you wish your 
daughter (if you have one) to learn 
more about electricity and electrical 
equipment if she could do this as a part 
of her high school work?” 

Responses: Yes—41 per cent; No— 
3 per cent; No response—56 per cent.* 


What. Farm Families Should 
Know About Electricity 


Both farm operators and professional 
workers were asked to indicate what 
they believed men, women, boys, and 
girls living on electrified farms should 
know about electricity. There were some 
differences of opinion between the farm 
operators and professional workers re- 
garding the nature and extent of these 
needs. A majority of both groups, how- 
ever, believed that co-op members 
should know the following things about 
electricity and electrical equipment. 

In planning an educational program to 
meet the needs indicated in the accom- 
panying statements, it is necessary to 
know also what items of electrical equip- 
ment are possessed by farm families. Ac- 
cordingly, below are summarized facts 
obtained in this study concerning the na- 
ture and extent of the electrical equip- 
ment in use on Missouri farms in 1947. 


*It is most probable that many of these re- 
spondents had no sons or daughters of high 
school age. 
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HOW TO: 


Girls Women Boys Men 
1. Select and purchase household electrical geo * * * * 
2. Operate and care for household electrical equipment...... * * * * 
3. Estimate the cost of operating household electrical equip- 
ment * * * * 
4. Read a meter and figure a monthly electricity bill... * * * we 
5. Avoid overloading circuits and blowing fuses_.............. * * * oo 
6. Select and replace fuses. * * * * 
7. Plan the lighting of a room or building * * * * 
8. Make simple repairs on household electrical equipment...... * * * 
9. te and eliminate the causes of blown fuses... * * * 
10. Determine whether or not it would be profitable to buy 
electrical ip t * * * 
11. Plan the wiring of a building. * * 
12. Select and a non-household electrical equipment... * * 
13. Operate and care for non-household electrical equipment.. * * 
14. Estimate the cost of operating non-household electrical 
equipment * * 
15. Make simple repairs on non-household electrical equip- 
ment * * 
16. Change hand-operated machines to electrically-operated * * 
machines 
17. Rig-up a portable motor. * * 
18. Install new lighting or convenience outlets and switches.. * * 
19. Install a new circuit in a building * * 
20. Wire a building for electricity. * * 
21. Do special wiring required in installing electrical equip- Ps 
ment 
22. Make major repairs and adjustments on electrical equip- 
ment 
It should be noted that neither the farm- item are as follows: 
ers nor any of the professional workers Pes Coat 
were of the opinion that farm oper- : 
‘ : Yard light 55 
ators should make major repairs and ad- 
- : - , Water pump 30 
justments on electrical equipment. This Chicken brooder .................... 21 
work should be left to technically trained Portable motor 13 
service men in the trade. Electric fence 12 
c r : Tool grinder 12 
Electrical Equipment in Use on Milking machine —00...----.-0--0--- 4 
Missouri Farms Milk cooler 4 
aon , oy Feed grinder 3 
Buildings wired for electricity. The ten Cream separator 3 
farm buildings most frequently wired Soldering iron 2 
for electricity and the per cent of farm- Dairy water heater — 1 


ers who reported each are as follows: 


Per Cent 
House 99 
Barn 48 
Brooder house 30 
Chicken house 28 
Smoke house 24 
Garage 23 
Work shop 18 
Dairy barn 14 
Granary 8 
Cellar 4 


More than 90 per cent of all buildings 
wired were included in this list of ten. 
Household electrical equipment. The 
leading items of household electrical 
equipment possessed by farm families 
and the per cent of farmers who re- 
ported possession of each are as follows: 


Per Cent 
Electric iron 96 
Radio 92 
Lamps 7 
Weems mecnte 68 
Refrigerator 58 
Toaster 51 
Ween CIOORRS ec 37 
Electric fan 36 
Heating pad 32 
Range 18 
Coffee maker 15 
Water heater 8 


This list of twelve items includes more 
than 95 per cent of all household electri- 
cal equipment possessed by farm oper- 
ators in Missouri. 


Non-Household Equipment 

Non-household electrical equipment. 
The principal items of non-household 
electrical equipment used on Missouri 
farms, together with the per cent of 
farmers who reported possession of each 
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Of all the items of non-household equip- 
ment reported, more than 94 per cent are 
included in the above twelve categories. 


Ways to Do the Job 

The professional workers consulted in 
this study were asked to indicate what 
they believed to be desirable ways of as- 
sisting farm people to learn more about 
the possibilities and uses of electricity. 
Many ways were suggested, but a ma- 
jority favored these means: 


For Farm Men and Women 


1. Include instruction dealing with the 
use of electricity on the farm in the 
regular educational programs of 
agencies now serving rural communi- 


ties. (County agent, home demonstra- 
tion agent, teachers and others.) 


2. Conduct short courses dealing with 


the use of electricity on the farm for 
residents of electrified farms in the 
community. 

3. Distribute educational literature deal- 
ing with the use of electricity on 
farms to residents of electrified farms 
in the community. 


For Farm Boys 

1. Include instruction dealing with elec- 
tricity on the farm in~ agriculture 
courses in high school. 

2. Include instruction dealing with the 
use of electricity on farms in pro- 
grams of such rural youth organiza- 
tions as 4-H Clubs and the Future 
Farmers of America. 

3. Include instruction dealing with elec- 
tricity on the farm in high school 
science courses. 

4. Include instruction dealing with elec- 
tricity on the farm in industrial arts 
shop courses in high school. 


For Farm Girls 

1. Include instruction dealing with elec- 
tricity on the farm in home econom- 
ics courses in high school. 

2. Include instruction dealing with elec- 
tricity on the farm in high school 
science courses. 

3. Include instruction dealing with elec- 
tricity on the farm in the programs 
of such rural youth organizations as 
4-H Clubs, and the Future Homemak- 
ers of America. 


A Challenge to the Teacher of 
Vocational Agriculture 

If the information presented here is 
fairly representative of the situation in 
regard to education for rural electrifica- 
tion over the nation, then there is cer- 
tainly a big job to be done, a job that if 
properly done should yield great divi- 
dends in safety, convenience, and profit 
to farm families. The teacher of voca- 
tional agriculture, occupying the stra- 
tegically important position that he does 
in farm communities, has here both an 
opportunity and a responsibility. But to 
do his share of the job, he must be well 
informed himself about electricity and 
its uses. In many cases this may mean 
additional training on his part, and the 
re-organization of his courses of study 
to make room for greater emphasis on 
electricity in day and evening classes. 


Electric units make possible the rapid cooling of milk on dairy farms. Photo 
Rural Electrification Administration. 
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Summary Regional 
Research Conference 


(Continued from Page 195) 
consideration to the problem of coordi- 
nation on the basis of types of problems 
suited to a regional approach, methods 
of disseminating information among the 
various states in the region, and the de- 
velopment of machinery to provide for 
effective exchange of progress reports. 
Five specific recommendations were 
made to the group by this committee as 
a beginning in the important factor of 
effective coordination in research activi- 
ties. These recommendations are listed 
below and were prefaced by general 
agreement that at the present time co- 
ordinated research activities in the Re- 
gion are conspicuous by their absence. 


Recommendations of the 
Clearing Committee 

1. The chairman of the regional com- 
mittee on research should send lists 
of subjects suggested for study to 
members of the research committee in 
each state in the region. Included 
should be the list prepared at this 
conference plus those subjects sug- 
gested by other regions or state 
groups. The names of supervisors and 
teacher-trainers who are interested 
should be added to the names of com- 
mittee members for each study. 

2. Subjects selected for study should be 
reported periodically by the chairman 
of the research committee in each 
state to the chairman of the regional 
committee on research. 

3. Lists of subjects selected for study 
should be sent periodically to the 
members of the research committee 
by the chairman of such committees. 

4. The chairman of the research com- 
mittee in each state should send a 
minimum of two copies of summaries 
of each completed study to all super- 
visory and teacher-training offices in 
the region (If printed or mimeo- 
graphed summaries cannot be pre- 
pared, a report of approximately one 
page double-spaced, such as is used in 
“Summary of Studies,” should be 
sent.) 

5. In order to provide for the planning 
and development of cooperative stud- 
ies involving two or more states in 
the region, a clearing committee of 
about three persons should be given 
the responsibility for encouraging the 
execution of such studies. 


Suggestions from Dr. Tyler 

Professor H. M. Hamlin, general 
chairman of the research conference, 
made arrangements with Dr. Ralph 
Tyler of the University of Chicago fac- 
ulty, to attend an afternoon session and 
review some of the significant develop- 
ments in the field of social science re- 
search. According to Dr. Tyler, empha- 
sis in evaluation during the last fifteen 
years has been on the development of 
new instruments to measure the less tan- 
gible objectives of educational programs. 
Attention has been given to observation 
and interviews as aids in measuring in- 
terests, attitudes, and problem solving 
abilities. Adults will not devote much 
time to paper and pencil tests which has 
stimulated, in addition to the previous 
techniques, further work in sampling. 
Dr. Tyler maintained that if proper sam- 


The Editing-Managing Board of 
the Agricultural Education Maga- 
zine has found it necessary to in- 
crease the subscription rate as of 
June 1, 1948, to $1.50, for renewals 
and new subscriptions. The in- 
crease is a minimum estimate of 
the amount required to meet the 
current costs of publishing. The 
new rate for college students ma- 
joring in agricultural education 
will be $0.75 for a twelve months 
subscription.—W. H. Martin, Busi- 
ness Manager. 


pling procedures were used the responses 
from ten people in one-half hour will be 
equivalent to those obtained from one 
person in five hours. 

Dr. Tyler suggested that there are two 
levels at which the attainment of such 
objectives as the ability to cooperate ef- 
fectively can be measured. One level, 
representing the ultimate goal, might be 
measured by ratings; the other level of 
measurement would involve observation 
to note whether activities and experi- 
ences are provided which might result in 
achievement of the ultimate goal. This 
type of intangible (ability to cooperate 
effectively) is undoubtedly one which 
should be attacked at both levels. 

In regard to a question on the evalua- 
tion of student teaching, Dr. Tyler indi- 
cated that research might profitably be 
directed toward the question of what ob- 
jectives may be attained to best advan- 
tage in student teaching and in resident 
instruction. 


Looking Ahead in the Region 

While it was recognized that the group 
present at the conference had made a be- 
ginning, it was also obvious that this ac- 
tivity should be of a continuing nature 
for best results. Accordingly, Professor 
Ray Fife, chairman of the supervisors 
and teacher-trainers in the region, named 
a committee to plan the Regional Re- 
search Conference for 1948. It was the 
consensus of opinion that the committee 
should solicit suggestions regarding such 
matters as the nature of the conference 
or workshop, and the length of program. 
It was further suggested that the com- 
mittee prepare an agenda, but that the 
group should be free to set up its own 
program on the basis of current needs. 

In retrospect it appears that research 
workers in the North Central Region are 
confronted with a multiplicity of prob- 
lems, many of which can best be solved 
through the regional approach. While it 
is granted that difficulties lie in wait for 
this type of research procedure, there 
seems to be no question that the advan- 
tages outweigh the disadvantages which 
seem to be largelv administrative. 

To Professor Hamlin. the University 
of Chicago, and the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, represented by Dr. H. B. Swan- 
son, the North Central Region owes its 
thanks for things accomplished and goals 
determined as guides for future progress. 
In the last analysis it is the research pro- 
gram that provides stimulus for the fu- 
ture, balance for the imagination, and a 
proving ground for sound thinking on 
which agricultural education depends for 
growth. 
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Learning through goals and 
efficiency standards 
(Continued from Page 193) 

the comparison of all the production 
projects of the same type conducted dur- 
ing the school year. This is when the 
records are put under the microscope, so 
to speak. The teacher makes a large 
chart of all the project data, on paper 
or sign cloth, for permanent reference, 
The class or the group having broiler 
projects, depending on the size of the 
two, studies the chart. Table III repre- 
sents a chart actually used in the de- 
partment of vocational agriculture at 
Washington. 

A study of the above table presents 
many opportunities for effective teach- 
ing. An examination of the table may 
bring out the following questions: 

1. Why did student D raise only 87 

per cent of his broilers? 

2. How could student B produce a 
pound of broiler on only 3.08 
pounds of feed, while students A 
and D used 5.45 pounds of feed and 
student C used 4.02 pounds? 

3. Why did student E receive 38 
cents a pound for his broilers, 
whereas student C received only 27 
cents a pound? 

4. Why did student E start with only 
200 chicks? What is an economic 
unit for broilers? 

The study of material similar to that 
in Table III offers opportunities to de- 
velop in the student desirable attitudes, 
ideals, appreciations, standards, and 
other attributes, in addition to the acqui- 
sition of knowledge. The student will re- 
ceive practice in solving real problems, 
which is better than memorizing material 
from books or bulletins. He will develop 
the habit of analyzing situations care- 
fully before acting. The keeping of accu- 
rate accounts, which must accompany the 
development of goals and standards, will 
become an ideal and may develop into a 
habit. 

Learn Importance of Efficiency 

By analyzing and comparing projects 
conducted by their classmates, students 
learn the importance of efficiency. They 
learn to develop standards for measur- 
ing the performance of livestock and of 
crops. They learn to know what a good 
cow is, to know when broilers produce 
efficiently, to appreciate the value of fer- 
tilizer, to know what an economic unit 
is. More errors in project accounting will 
be discovered. New practices may be un- 
covered and costly practices will be 
brought to light. The students will make 
these discoveries for themselves. 

How much time should be devoted to 
setting up of goals and to the analyzing 
of records? There is no_ objective 
method of determining the answer to this 
question. Many Missouri teachers, in 
budgeting their class time for the school 
year, allocate about 30 to 36 class meet- 
ings for individualized study of farming 
programs. In addition to this time, they 
frequently use farming records as source 
material in teaching. Whatever time is 
necessary to get the job done can be jus- 
tified, for there is no more effective 
teaching than that involving individual- 
ized and class study of real problems. 


Members of the Minerva, Ohio, 
I'.F.A. chapter have set out 41,500 trees 
for reforestation purposes during the 
past two years. 
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